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Some News 
from the Miscellaneous 


Legend Files 


JAN HAROLD BRUNVAND 


My book The Vanishing Hitchhiker concluded with a chapter 
(1981:175—185) titled “Urban Legends in the Making.”! I described 
the items in this section as “fragmentary rumors and stories,” and I 
attempted to differentiate these from the “established legends” that 
circulate “among the public at large in well-wrought versions” 
(1981:175). 

In retrospect, however, it is clear that I was wrong. The ten stories 
that I referred to as being “in the making” (“The Economical Car,” 
“The Exploding Toilet,” “The Man on the Roof,” etc.) did not 
“emerge” later as real urban legends, since, as I learned, they already 
possessed all the traits of the genre, being apocryphal, anonymous, 
supposedly true, plotted stories, widely told in different variants over 
a considerable time period.? Only lack of information about these 
particular stories made them seem to me to be emergent legends. Still, 
it is possible, as the Finnish folklorist Leea Virtanen phrased it, that 
“our environment is bristling with narratives that are potential pri- 
mordial cells for folklore” (1986:288). In this paper I am seeking 
some of these narrative cells, specifically in the daily news. 

People frequently send me what one recent correspondent called 
“candidates for legend-hood.” These are stories that readers think 


1. | may have been unwittingly echoing Alexander Woollcott’s phrase when he called the dis- 
appearing lady story “a fair specimen of folklore in the making” (1934:93), but that was not my 
intention. 

2. This statement may be taken as my definition of “legend,” at least for the purposes of this 


paper. 
Western Folklore 49 (January, 1990):111—120 


111 
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might eventually become new urban legends. I receive masses of mail 
from readers of my four books and a twice-weekly syndicated news- 
paper column begun in January 1987 (Brunvand 1989:11—25), and I 
keep these letters in a series of miscellaneous files labeled “cars,” 
“crime,” “animals,” “sex,” etc. 

Some of these nominated items for legend status are odd personal 
experiences of the writers; others are stories clipped from the tab- 
loids. But most are news clippings from the legitimate press, and it is 
these that I am reviewing here. Often I receive multiple copies of the 
same wire service stories, suggesting widespread opinion that they 
might be legends rather than news. Certainly this material demon- 
strates an affinity between human-interest news stories and modern 
legends. 

Things people send me are an index to what they believe modern 
legends are like. It is true that these beliefs are conditioned by what 
people have read which prompted them to write to me, but the letters 
also indicate that most writers recognize actual legends in oral tradi- 
tion; now they are wondering about another odd story they have 
come across. These people are suggesting that the news stories they 
send might eventually generate urban legends. 

Journalists themselves sometimes respond to the news qualities of 
urban legends. Bob Greene, for example, devoted a 1988 column to 
an “urban horror story” of New York City. He included variant ex- 
amples of the trick he had heard about of leaving a sign saying “No 
Radio” in a parked car to discourage thieves.* Similarly, Jim Knip- 
penberg of The Cincinnati Enquirer described how “Cicadas invade 
urban folklore,” citing local legends of the 1987 Midwestern 17-year 
cicada plague.* One of his stories, which he called a “widespread 
gem,” was about a “weird lady” who baked a cicada pie and sent it to 
school with her child. But these two local stories probably have not 
been told much, if at all, nationally. 

Other columnists sometimes compile lists of news “oddities” that 
resemble legends, such as in two “Our Towne” columns written by 
Jack Thomas of the The Boston Globe.5 These columns contained such 


99 66 


3. An undated copy of Greene’s syndicated column was sent to me from the Chicago area in 
October, 1988; the headline is “A clear signal for the criminal mind.” Greene quotes variations of 
the wording on “No Radio” car signs, and he cites examples from published sources as well as 
personal observation. 

4. This column, headlined, “Aw, come on,” appeared June 16, 1987. 

5. The columns “Odd items from all over” and “More odd items” appeared December 26 and 
December 29, 1988. The Newton, Mass., reader who sent the clippings had marked this envelope 
“Urban legends enclosed!” 
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items as that a Seattle zoo was feeding donated Easter bunnies to the 
lions, and that a Dallas wrecking company had razed the wrong 
house. But there are no actual legends circulating on these themes. 

Some columnists have parodied urban legends, such as the follow- 
ing example from Gerald Kloss’s column “Slightly Kloss-Eyed” which 
appears in The Milwaukee Journal: 


This happened to my nephew’s doctor’s wife’s plumber’s cousin, 
who’s a 275-pound defensive tackle for a pro football team. He was 
sitting at home one morning when he suddenly got the urge to put a 
new washer in the laundry tub faucet down in the basement. 

But the basement was so stuffy that he decided to shuck his clothes 
and work in comfort. After banging his head against the laundry tub, 
he went upstairs and came back down wearing a football helmet. He 
worked at the faucet for a minute before he heard someone saying 
“Ahem!” in the corner of the basement. It was a female meter-reader 
who had entered while he was upstairs getting his helmet. 

She smiled at the naked man in the football helmet and quipped, “I 
hope you win the game Sunday, mister.” 

He shrugged and replied, “Thanks for your support, lady. You can 
talk about all the money we make, but we're really playing for all you 
fans out there, and you sure can count on us to put out a 100% effort. 
Our running game’s shaping and if our pass defense holds up, I think 
we've got a good chance of going all the way.”6 


A Harvard Lampoon publication, Medzagate, went so far as to parody 
a whole book of urban legends, and also, again, to suggest that legends 
spring from news events. The following listing is quoted from a fake 
publisher’s notice, headlined “Bookman Publishing’s Catalog for Fall 
87”: 


The Embarrassing Fart and More New Urban Legends by Jan Harold Brun- 
vand. Yet another set of rumors, tall tales, and fourth-hand hearsay 
compiled by the author of The Vanishing Hitchhiker. Includes more re- 
cent urban legends such as the Senile President, the Adulterous Evan- 
gelist, and the Smelly Gym Sock in the Big Mac. 233 pages hardbound. 
$34.95 (Harvard 1988:229). 


Parodies of urban legends occur among lay individuals as well, as 
shown by this item posted to a computer newsgroup: 


6. “Trapped by an insurance salesman, and other urban legends,” from the Journal's “Green 
Sheet,” September 9, 1987. 
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I think Jan Harvey Brunvald, alleged author of “The Choking Do- 
berman” is an urban legend. Has anybody ever actually seen this guy?7 


The material quoted so far, written by people who are aware of 
urban legends, echoes actual legends that deal with themes like crime, 
food contamination, nudity, cleverness, reversals of fortune, and the 
like. But these published stories are really insider jokes, not popular 
folklore. What do the clippings of genuzne news stories that are sent to 
me reflect? 

Most news clips I receive are straight accounts— presumably objec- 
tive and factual—of events that demonstrate the similarity of news 
and modern legend. First, consider a traditional textbook definition 
of the major elements of a good news story which poses the question, 
“What is News and Why?” (Warren 1959:13—29). This source labels 
the primary news value of any story as being its “Oddity ... or the 
WOW factor”; then it lists seven further elements that define news: 
“Immediacy, Proximity, Prominence, Conflict, Suspense, Emotions, 
and Consequence.” Demonstrating these elements in one hypotheti- 
cal case, this journalist suggested that a story about a local house fire 
late in the day in which a prominent family lost two children while a 
dog rescued a third would deserve a banner headline on page one of 
the local newspaper. 

By way of example of such elements in one juicy news tip about an 
apocryphal incident, I quote the following letter which was sent anon- 
ymously to several Salt Lake City news media: 


Currently there is a 6-year old little girl in Primary Children’s Hos- 
pital with no hands. 

She apparently took a hammer to the family car, and to punish her, 
her father took the same hammer to her hands. By the time they got 
her to the hospital she had lost two fingers, and her blood vessels, bones 
and nerves were so badly damaged that they had to amputate both 
hands. 

The mother will not press charges because “He is in charge of dis- 
cipline,” and the hospital is being forced to return the child to these two 
crazy people. 

For God’s sake, can’t the media do something?® 


7. The posting is dated 1 Mar 89; its return address indicates that it came from someone at 
Microsoft, a Seattle-based software company. The name “Brunvand” [or “Brunvald,” “Brunvard,” 
“VonBrun,” etc.] is often cited in newsgroup exchanges concerning suspicious stories that are going 
around. The term “urban legend” appears to be well known on the electronic grapevine. 

8. The typed letter, dated February 3, 1986, begins “Dear Sir” and concludes “I can’t sign my 
name because I’m only a private citizen and not supposed to know about this. Please do something.” 
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There was no such child, no crime, and no cover-up, according to 
a reporter, who checked the tip out thoroughly before releasing the 
letter to me. Although the letter reflects details found in some actual 
child-abuse cases, no victim in the named hospital or elsewhere even 
remotely matched the situation of the rumored scandal. The story 
does, however, contain two typical legend motifs: 1) Legal helpless- 
ness of a wronged innocent, and 2) Alleged suppression of informa- 
tion by authorities. 

If the story were true, it would certainly be hot news; and, whether 
true or not, if it had variants circulating through the community (and 
perhaps it does), it would also be a legend. So this example might be 
the emergent form of a legend, “The Hammered Child.” At any rate, 
the story definitely belongs in my miscellaneous file. 

Most of the actual published news stories that I’m sent are not just 
allusions to legends, or just hot tips that turn out to be unverifiable. 
Here are eight summarized examples from my recent mail; all of 
these stories, as published, contained names, dates, places, and other 
positive verification: 


e Fake steroids were sold to athletes via the black market. One 
male athlete bought, and used, birth control pills, thinking 
them to be steroids.° 

e Living worms in uncooked fish were consumed along with 
homemade or carelessly prepared sushi and sashimi.!° 

e Two automobile accidents occurring two years apart at the 
same site were nearly identical in their details, police said.!! 

e Elderly victim of a pit bull attack was further injured when the 
ambulance carrying her to a hospital was involved in an 
accident. !? 

e T'wo men who die the same day were mistaken for each other; 


9. Summarized from Steven R. Churm, “Business in Counterfeit Steroids Booms as Demand for 
Drug Grows,” Los Angeles Times, December 26, 1988. 

10. Associated Press and United Press International reports of this incident were released on 
April 27, 1989; both quote The New England Journal of Medicine as well as a spokesperson from the 
United States Centers for Disease Control. 

11. I have a clipping of an Associated Press report datelined Pensacola, Florida, dated April 10, 
1988, taken from an unidentified Texas newspaper which headlined the story “Fatal bridge accident 
has eerie similarities to crash in July 86.” 

12. Trish Power, “Survivor of dog mauling badly injured in accident,” Miami Herald, August 20, 
1988. 
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the wrong was cremated, and the other was displayed in the 
wrong coffin at a funeral.!® 

e An innocent man was apprehended by police because a bank 
withdrawal slip he picked up to use had a stick-up note written 
on it by someone else.!4 

e A burglar tidied up the place he broke into, empyting trash, 
doing dishes, folding laundry, etc.!5 

e A federal agent’s gun barrel caught a bullet shot at him and 
saved his life.1® 


These eight news stories are universally odd, and most of them 
contain some streak of humor, usually black humor. Several of them 
get their news value from the element of coincidence, applying to the 
topics of crime, death, injury, or horror. My summaries tend to high- 
light their binary plot structure, with the second half of each story 
balancing or taking a step further the situation that is stated in part 
one. Summaries of actual urban legends phrased in the same way 
would read like this: 


e Woman becomes pregnant despite taking birth control pills; 
she learns that her daughter has been stealing her pills and 
substituting baby aspirin. 

e Couple report theft of their car to mob-related neighbor, who 
makes one phone call and arranges the quick return of the car. 


The difference, of course, is that these last two plots represent 
widely told apocryphal stories circulating in versions that have some- 
what varying details; the first summary is based on “The Baby Head- 
ache” (Brunvand 1984:132) and the second on “The Helpful Mafia 


13. Phil Blumenkrantz, “Funeral mixup turns families’ grief to horror,” New Haven [Conn.] 
Register, May 20, 1988. The sender of this clipping commented, “This may be an urban legend come 
true!” 

14. Shelby Siems, “What’s it like to be arrested as a bank robber?” Foster’s Daily Democrat [Dover, 
N.H.] May 6, 1988. The sender of this clipping commented, “The urban legend possibilities are 
countless.” 

15. “Tidy Housebreaker Cleans up in Gilroy,” San Francisco Chronicle October 22, 1987. The 
sender of this clipping had earlier submitted the Herb Caen SF Chronicle column of February 20, 
1986, in which a similar story was related: a white woman abducted by a black man and taken to his 
apartment was forced to wash his dishes in order to prove that she respected blacks. Caen com- 
mented, “If ‘washed his dishes’ is some kind of euphemism, nobody’s letting on.” 

16. Frank Burgos, “Gun barrel catches bullet, saves life of federal agent,” Miami Herald, October 
22, 1987. The Atlantis, Fla., police officer who sent the clipping commented, “I am convinced that 
the incident took place substantially as described. . . . It strikes met that this is a likely candidate to 
become an urban legend.” 
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Neighbor” (Brunvand 1986:147). Therefore, these two stories are 
“legends,” while the former list of eight are genuine new items—not 
yet legends, at least to my knowledge. 

There does not seem to be much difference between the two 
groups of stories, though I certainly cannot predict which—if any —of 
the news stories may become elaborated, repeated, and folklorized. 
The differences between them rest on selection, oral circulation, and 
variation, not on particular plot elements. 

Some journalists cross the line from reporting facts to repeating 
folklore when they introduce undocumented anecdotes into news sto- 
ries. Readers may accept such stories as true, unless their conscious- 
ness has been raised by hearing other variations told or by reading 
about urban legends. Here are six examples, of such anecdotes, none 
of which has any solid verification in the otherwise factual news stories 
in which they appeared: 

e A friend of a Honolulu columnist swears it is true that a team- 
ster asked to take a urine test for drug use brought a sample 
from his wife instead; the teamster was supposedly found to be 
pregnant.!” 

e Eskimos from Northwest Territories staying in a Montreal ho- 
tel, the Washington Post reported, are said to have brought a 
seal with them which they butchered in the bathtub and cooked 
in their room.!8§ 

e A Detroit paper mentions that “a long-forgotten pope” in the 
19th century had decreed that muskrat meat could be lawfully 
consumed by Michigan Catholics on the meatless days of the 
liturgical calendar.!9 

¢ In an article from Milwaukee on the destructive nature of jeal- 
ousy, a wife is said to have destroyed a new white Mercedes, 
thinking it belonged to her husband’s ex-wife, but it was actu- 
ally a present for her.?° 


17. Dave Donnelly’s column in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, September 4, 1986, which begins, 
“With all the news of urine tests for drugs in the papers, I’m reminded of a story .. .” 

18. The news story, datelined Yellowknife, Northwest Territories, is by Herbert H. Denton and 
headlined “Cultures Clash Over Game Hunts in Arctic.” It appeared in The Washington Post on 
December 17, 1987. The seal-in-the-bathtub incident, which fills the two lead paragraphs, is said to 
have taken place “a few years ago.” It is credited to a Canadian Broadcasting Corp. commentator. 

19. Christopher Cook, “Muskrat Love,” Detroit Free Press Magazine, January 29, 1988, p. 18. The 
muskrat-eating habits of French settlers in southeastern Michigan, and folklore surrounding the 
practice, are discussed by Dennis M. Au (1987, 1988). 

20. Ed Foster-Simeon, “Insecurity colors jealousy’s worst suspicions,” The Milwaukee Journal, July 
10, 1988. Attributing the story to “Laura” who sought revenge against “Brandon,” the writer 
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e A letter to the New York Times disputes that Blue Star Acid 
scares are based on rumor, and describes how “a highway pa- 
trolman” [date and place not identified] tasted some suspected 
cocaine which was really crystal LSD, and became seriously 
ill.2! 

¢ A friend of a friend of a Kansas City columnist carried an old 
purse to hold the dog droppings when she walked her dog; a 
mugger kicked the dog and snatched the purse. He was caught 
and charged with cruelty to animals.22 


In these six examples we have elements like humor, irony, crime, 
horror, and above all oddity. Although several of these anecdotes are 
prefaced with a FOAF-like reference—“A friend .. .” “. .. said to be 
true,” etc.—we do not have evidence of the variant versions that we 
demand of a legend. | 

The regular column titled “Ariadne” in New Scientist on November 
26, 1988, touched on the question of what constitutes a “good” urban 
legend in discussing a story that I consider to be an emerging legend. 
It is about someone hearing an odd chirping sound coming from their 
attic. In Ariadne’s version, the SPCA rescue squad is called to remove 
the creature that is chirping. But they find in the attic not a stranded 
bird or insects, but only a smoke alarm that is audibly signaling its 
weak battery, which they remove. This is Ariadne’s comment: 


This story needs a fire in it somewhere before entering the legend 
stakes, perhaps started by one of the rescue squad and unnoticed be- 
cause the smoke detector was out of action. Then there could really be 
a rare bird in the attic all the time, only discovered, charred, when the 
fire was extinguished. The SPCA could sue the man for cruelty. (p. 104) 


Occasionally a journalist attempts to track down an emergent leg- 
end, as Elaine Viets did in the St. Louis Post Dispatch in January 1989.?° 


concludes, “... psychologists throughout the country report that stories like Laura’s are not only 
very real but also alarmingly common.” 

21. The letter from Paul Tullis of Berkeley, Calif., dated December 12, 1988, appeared in the 
Times on December 24, 1988, in the same section as a letter from Jan Harold Brunvand that 
identified the urban-legend nature of an LSD tattoo story discussed in an earlier Times article. A 
third letter published the same day reported virtually the same LSD tattoo legend being told during 
a guided tour of the FBI headquarters in Washington, DC. 

22. George H. Gurley, Jr., “Pit bulls: scourge of dogdom,” The Kansas City Times, June 9, 1988. 
The reader who sent the clipping commented, “Enclosed is of ‘Dead Cat in Package’ genre.” 

23. “A Man, A Deer, A Dog And 911” and “Year’s Wildest Tale: Man, Deer, Dog,” St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch January 3 and 10, 1989. Viets’ original source had heard the story from “another 
teacher, who heard it from her husband, who heard it at the brewery where he works.” 
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Viets heard a bizarre story, presumably local, about a man hitting a 
deer with his car, putting the stunned animal into the back seat, but 
getting into a series of hilarious scrapes when the deer revived and his 
hunting dog became involved in the mad attempt to subdue the deer. 
Allegedly the man stopped the car, ran to a telephone booth to dial 
911, but was trapped there by his own dog which he had accidentally 
hit on the head with a tire iron during the struggle. Supposedly a 
police tape of his emergency call existed. Viets was at first unable to 
verify the story, and J told her in a telephone conversation that it 
seemed to have too many holes in it to be true, plus containing ele- 
ments reminiscent of several urban legends, such as the one I call 
“The Deer Departed” (1986:24—25). 

One week later, after tracing the story from source to source, Viets 
spoke to police officials in Poughkeepsie, New York, who said the 
incident had happened there in 1974. They sent her a cassette con- 
taining an alleged copy of the 911 call, and claimed there were as 
many as 50,000 copies in circulation. They said, “Scotland Yard has a 
tape. The White House has one. It’s been in Canada and the FBI 
academy.” By the time the police arrived at the telephone booth, Viets 
was told, “the guy was gone. All we found was some auto glass, some 
seat stuffing, a little fur and a little blood. We’ve been wondering what 
he told his insurance company.” 

Personally, I still think the story has too many unlikely details to be 
trusted, and I suspect that either the caller or one of the cops faked 
the incident or the tape. The tape recording itself has extremely poor 
sound, and it seems to have acquired a traditional tall-tale reputation 
concerning numerous copies and widespread distribution. The relo- 
calization of the story from New York to the Midwest also suggests an 
emergent legend tradition. 

A tragic airline crash supplies a final example of news and legend 
interacting. Journalists in this instance first passed on a remarkable 
story and then debunked it. This occurred after Northwest Flight 255 
crashed at Detroit Metropolitan Airport on August 16, 1987, killing 
154 of the 155 people on board. The lone survivor was four-year-old 
Cecelia Cichan, whom news reports described as being spared only 
because she was “clutched in the lifesaving arms of her dead 
mother.”?4 The London Daily Mirror, for example, headlined the 


24. This quotation is from a United Press International report datelined Detroit which ap- 
peared in The Salt Lake Tribune on December 14, 1987; it was headlined “Mother’s Arms Didn’t 
Shield Jet Crash’s Lone Survivor.” 
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story, “Mum’s Dying Cuddle Saves Girl,” and countless other papers 
worldwide gave it similar coverage. 

In mid—December, however, when files of the National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board’s investigation of the accident became available, it 
was revealed that the girl had been found thirty-five yards away from 
the body of her mother and six to eight feet away from any other 
bodies. Trained journalists working on the scene were at a loss to 
explain how the fantasy details crept into the reports, though once the 
anecdote was printed journalists were reluctant to publish the truth. As 
Michigan State University professor of journalism Stephen Lacy com- 
mented, “This is, of course, a marvelous story, even if it is not true.”?5 

That comment fits very well with one of my very own shorthand 
definitions of urban legends: “True stories that are too good to be 
true.” Suggesting once again how close legends may seem to news at 
times, Professor Lacy also said: “Reporters have a tendency not to 
check out non-controversial, human interest things, and apparently 
no one did until now. Then it sort of gets into the folklore.” 

Precisely! I have concluded, not surprisingly, that the legendlike 
qualities of many news stories include such things as human interest, 
oddness, coincidence and pathos, applied to such subject matter as 
animals, children, accidents, scandal, and crime. Some of my clippings 
and similar news stories may indeed represent “urban legends in the 
making,” though it is most difficult to attach any specific well-known 
legend to any particular event reported in the media. However, this 
similarity of human interest news and modern folk narrative seems 
sufficient reason to collect and catalog both kinds of stories, even if we 
must store the clippings temporarily under the heading “Miscella- 
neous.” At least, if legends about them do emerge, we will have some 
data on their genesis. 
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